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teristic features of the face. It was the current that had set in with
the portrait of Decius, but had been stayed awhile by the classical
reaction.
In the paintings of the Catacombs we may perhaps perceive
about the middle of the century an increased use of the illusionistic
manner in the production of figures and a loosening in decorative
matter. Then comes a tendency to a firmer drawing of figure-
subjects. But the style of the age of Gallienus is not as yet really
to be grasped. Popular paintings of campaigns and hunting-scenes
continued to be turned out, as we learn from a few chance re-
ferences. After his German victories Maximinus not only sent a
written report to the Senate and People, but had pictures painted
*ut erat bellum ipsum gestum,' and had them set up in front of
the Curia *ut facta eius pictura loquereturV Gordian organized
a titoa^ a hunt for which the whole Circus was transformed into
a forest, and this was depicted on a frieze on which no fewer than
1320 animals were painted. The baroque zeal for huge masses
could find freer scope in painting than in carved reliefs. The
painted records, to which texts refer, of the new-fashioned
games given by Carus, Carinus, and Numerianus in the Circus
must likewise have been large and packed with figures. From this
popular painting the tradition of art in the City of Rome derives
much of its power.
A peculiar contrast is provided by the aristocratic art of portraits
in miniature, worked out in gold-leaf upon glass2. Its earliest
examples belong to the period from A.D, 230 to 250. It can hardly
be an accident that the art of miniatures reaches its height at the
moment in which sculpture in the grand style declines. It is the
way of art on the small scale to attain its zenith at just such times.
These portraits in gold on glass initiate a development which
slowly advances towards the end of the fourth century and leads
to the efflorescence of late-classical illumination, ivory-carving and
embossed metal-work.
We know least of all of the architecture of this period. This is
certainty not due to the accident of destruction, but to the fact that
economic decline has a greater effect on architecture than on
other arts. There were now none of those private benefactors who
played so large a part in encouraging building during the second
century. Where there are large buildings, they are almost always
associated with some emperor. In Africa, which still prospered
at this period, there was built in A.D. 229 a temple at Djemila
dedicated to the Gens Septimia. An inscription records the
1 S.H.A. Max. duo, 12, 10.             a Volume of Plates v, 204, a, b.